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takes up the rat problem. Then come chapters that marshal an astounding 
array of facts regarding fungi, bacteria, and the diseases they produce in 
animals and plants. Next to pass in review are tapeworms, liver flukes, 
trachinae, and other animal parasites. 

The book must leave a vivid impression of the many problems man is 
facing in his struggle to live and the need of concerted action to master them. 
But it is an ugly, not a beneficient, nature that faces the pupil; the pupil 
must feel that "nature is red in tooth and claw." The book may make him 
aware, of the problems of civic biology, but it may also make him a confirmed 
pessimist. 

Caldwell, O W., and Eikenberry, W. L. General Science. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. xii+404. $1 .28. 

This is a revised edition of the General Science first put out by these 
authors in 1914. That a new edition is so soon demanded is good evidence 
that the book has had wide use. General science was and still is an experi- 
ment in the schools. The authors say in their preface: "It is also generally- 
recognized that education by the use of science should tend to better under- 
standing and better use of the types of scientific knowledge which relate to 
common experience. It is, therefore, the object of this course to develop 
a usable fund of knowledge about common things and helpful and trust- 
worthy habits of considering common experiences in the field of science." 
General science deals with all sorts of common things as distinct from the 
special sciences that deal each with one sort of things. It is interesting to 
note what changes have been made in this revised edition on the basis of 
experience. The book is a third larger than before. The material of the 
first edition has changed little except as additions have been made. The 
major additions are in five new chapters, xvii-xxi, the first three on the use 
of electricity and the other two on elementary astronomy. In these chapters 
the material has been wisely selected and deals with the application of 
electricity to heating and lighting about the home, together with such 
simple facts of the universe as every intelligent person wants. A star map, 
showing the constellations whose positions are described, would add to the 
ease of locating these. The dial readings on page 208 are confusing, as the 
indicators point apparently directly toward the numbers rather than 
slightly to one side. The pupil will be likely to read the upper right-hand 
one 1,097 an< i tne one below it 1,000,900 instead of as given in the diagram, 
and will wonder why his readings are incorrect. 

University of Chicago E. R Downing. 



